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was easy, therefore, to preach neutrality, it was very
difficult to enforce it An occurrence which could
not have been foreseen further added to the difficulty
of neutrality.

In the spring of 1793 the French Republic ap-
pointed Edmond Charles Genlt, familiarly called
" Citizen Gengt," Minister to the United States. He
was a young man, not more than thirty, of very quick
parts, who had been brought up in the Bureau of
Foreign Affairs, had an exorbitant idea of his own
importance, and might be described without malice
as a master of effrontery. The ship which brought
him to this country was driven by adverse winds to
Charleston and landed him there on April 8th. He
lost no time in fitting out a privateer against British
mercantile vessels. The fact that by so doing he
broke the American rule of neutrality did not seem
to trouble him at all; on the contrary, he acted as if
he were simply doing what the United States would
do if they really did what they wished. As soon as
he had made his arrangements, he proceeded by
land up the coast to Philadelphia. Jefferson was
exuberant, and he wrote in exultation to Madison on
the fifth of May/concluding with the phrase, "I
wish we may be able to repress the spirit of the
people within the limits of a fair neutrality." If
there be such things as crocodile tears, perhaps therereat Britain, While itn himself believed thatd to sweeten it a little to them. There
